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thick and heavy end of the staff; and the Mosquito Indian
would keep about 6 feet of this cord loose in his hand.
When he struck at turtle, manati, or big fish, the harpoon
was presently dislodged from the staff, and as the wounded
animal swam away, the line unreeled from the float, and
although at first both staff and float might be carried under
water, yet as the line drew off farther they would rise to
the surface again.    Then the fishermen paddled with all
their might to get hold of the float and regain hold of the
staff.    When their quarry began to be tired it lay still,
and then the Mosquito men would cautiously haul in the
line.    If it was a manati1 they were after, this water beast
would, after resting, swim away again, tugging the canoe
behind him.    "Then", wrote  Dampier, "he  that steers
must be nimble to turn the head of the canoe the way that
his consort points, who being in the head of the canoe, and
holding the line, both sees and feels which way the manati
is swimming.    Thus the canoe is towed with a violent
motion, till the manati's strength decays.   Then they gather
in the line. ...   At length when the creature's strength
is spent, they hale it up to the canoe's side, knock it on the
head, and tow it to the nearest shore, where they make it
fast.    This done, they are off for another, which, having
taken and killed, they go on shore with it to put it into
their canoe, for it is so heavy that they cannot lift it in, but
they hale it up in shoal water, as near the shore as they
can, and then overset the canoe, laying one side close to
the manati.    Then they roll it in, which brings the canoe
upright again, and when they have heaved out the water
they fasten a line to the other manati that lieth afloat and
toweth it after them.    I have known two Mosquito men
for a week every day bring aboard two manatis in this

1 The manati is described on pp. 232-3 and p. 168